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About this Report 

I worked as a Senior Research Consultant on "Learning from Philadelphia's School Reform" 
from 2002-2008. 1 am grateful for the opportunity this research provided to observe, 
question and analyze what has happened in the School District of Philadelphia in this period 
of significant experimentation and change. 
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Introduction 



In this era of high-stakes accountability, school leaders often face contradictory pressures 
as they strive to improve student performance. They must meet the federal mandate of No 
Child Left Behind (NCLB) for student achievement in tested subjects on a yearly basis. 

At the same time, many believe that NCLB constrains their professional judgment about 
how to best teach and assess students in the context of their own schools. 

The following case study illustrates how the current accountability system can lead to 
inequity because of the disincentives to be responsive to the educational needs of all 
students and the complicated choices this can force educators to make. As the 
reauthorization of NCLB proceeds, it is important to consider the diversity of American 
schools, and students attending them, in order to design an accountability system that is 
more equitable and responsive. In this process, the experiences and practices of particular 
schools can offer valuable lessons. 

Between 2005 and 2007 I conducted field research at 
Baker, 1 a K-8 school in Philadelphia. From my perspective, 
this was a school that used a variety of exemplary leadership 
and faculty development practices and whose educational 
goals and approaches supported adult and student learning. 

Longitudinal data showed the school had made significant 
progress in student achievement, yet the school had failed to 
make Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) according to the 
NCLB accountability metric. 

This paper examines the complicated choices the school 
made as it attempted to balance NCLB requirements and 
remain true to its educational vision and local practices. It also discusses the pedagogical 
and psychological consequences of NCLB for the school. In the Conclusion, I suggest 
some policy implications of the Baker case. 

My initial impressions of Baker, located in one of the most impoverished neighborhoods 
in Philadelphia remain vivid. Examples of student art — from papier-mache animals and 
elaborate woodcuts to watercolors of landscapes and painted tiles — filled the open 
landing next to the Main Office, the “Baker museum,” as it is called. Faculty and staff 
invariably greeted me with friendly smiles and made me feel welcome in the school. The 
halls were quiet and student work posted on the walls outside many classrooms suggested 
that effective teaching and learning were occurring inside them. 

The student body at Baker, approximately 650-700 pupils during the time of my research, 
was relatively diverse. In the 2006-2007 school year, 84 percent of the student body was 
African American, 8 percent was Latino, and 7 percent was Asian. Fourteen percent 
received Special Education services and 9 percent received ESOL instruction, a relatively 



The school made complicated 
choices as it attempted to 
balance NCLB requirements 
AND remain true to its 
educational vision and local 
practices. 



1 A pseudonym. 
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high number of special needs students for a K-8 school in the district. Eighty-five percent 
received free or reduced lunch. 2 

To be candid, my early positive impressions of the school, educational philosophy, 
practice as a progressive teacher educator, and firsthand appreciation of the challenges of 
teaching and learning in urban schools framed the way I looked at Baker throughout my 
research. 

Early in my fieldwork, I observed that Baker was implementing “best practices” in a 
number of areas, such as: 

• Distributed leadership, 

• Teacher collaboration, 4 

• Instructional coaching, and 

• Professional development geared to the specific goals of the school. 5 



I also learned that Baker’s goals included student-centered and differentiated instruction 6 
and that the school emphasized performance-based assessment, writing, and higher-order 
thinking in order to improve individual student learning. 7 While Baker was characterized 
as a failing school by NCLB’s accountability metric, this description contradicted my 



2 The district average of students receiving subsidized lunch was 74 percent. All statistics from: 

Demographics/Data, School Profiles. School District of Philadelphia, 2006. 

3 

Elmore, R. (2000). Building a new structure for school leadership. Washington, DC: The Albert Shanker Institute; 
Lambert, L. (2002). A framework for shared leadership. Educational Leadership, 59( 8), 37-40; Spillane J., 
Halverson, D. & Diamond, J. (2001). Investigating school leadership practice: A distributed perspective. 
Educational Researcher, 30(b), 23-28. 

4 

Darling-Hammond, L. & McLaughlin, M. (1995). Policies that support professional development in an era of 
reform. Phi Delta Kappan, 76(8), 597-604; Fullan, M. & Hargreaves, A. (1991). What’s worth fighting for in your 
school? New York: Teachers College Press; Inger, M. (1993). Teacher collaboration in secondary schools. Center 
Focus, 2; Lieberman, A. (1990). Schools as collaborative cultures: Creating the future now. Bristol, PA: The Falmer Press; 
Little, J.W. (1987). Teachers as colleagues. In V. Richardson-Koehler (Ed.), Educators’ handbook: A research 
perspective. New York: Longman. 

5 Annenberg Institute for School Reform. (2004). Instructional coaching: Professional development strategies that work. 
Providence, RI: Brown University; Herlihy, C. & Kemple, J. (2004). The Talent Development middle school model: 
context, components, and initial impacts on students’ performance and attendance. New York: MDRC; Neufeld, B. & 

Roper, D. (2003). Coaching: A strategy for developing instructional capacity, promises, and practicalities. Providence, RI: 
Annenberg Institute for School Reform; Poglinco, S., Bach, A., Hovde, K., Rosenblum, S., Saunders, M. & 
Supovitz, J. (2003). The heart of the matter: The coaching model in America’s Choice schools. Philadelphia, PA: 
Consortium for Policy Research in Education; Western Regional Educational Laboratory. (2000). Teachers who 
learn, kids who achieve: A look at schools with model professional development. San Francisco, CA: West Ed. 

6 Bravmann, S. (2004).Two, four, six, eight, let’s all differentiate! Differential education: Yesterday, today and 
tomorrow. New Horizons for Teaming, Laurence-Brown, D. (2004). Differentiated instruction: Inclusive strategies 
for standards-based learning that benefit the whole class. American Secondary Education, 32(b), 34-62; Tomlinson, 
C. (1999). The differentiated classroom: Responding to the needs of all learners. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. Tomlinson, C. (2004). How to differentiate instruction in mixed-ability classrooms. Upper 
Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall. 

7 Coalition of Essential Schools www.essentialschools.com; Darling-Hammond, L., Ancess, J. & Falk, B. 

(1995). Authentic assessment in action: Studies of schools and students at work. New York: Teachers College Press; 
Stiggins, R. (2001). The unfulfilled promise of classroom assessment. Educational Measurement, Issues and Practice, 
20(b), 5-1 5; Wiggins, C. (1 998). Educational assessment: Designing assessments to inform and interpret student performance. 
San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass. 
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initial impressions of the school and subsequent research. Could my professional 
judgment be so mistaken? 

This paper is an attempt to make sense of what I saw happening at Baker, a school that 
impressed me more and more over the two years that I spent there as an increasingly 
“engaged researcher.” 8 

What follows is the story of a school that 

• Struggled to maintain its progressive educational philosophy and practice in the 
face of NCLB’s requirement to achieve Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP); 

• Adhered to the School District of Philadelphia’s highly prescriptive approach to 
curriculum and instruction using a Managed Instruction System, while 
simultaneously continuing to implement local practices that were congruent with 
a pedagogical identity developed during previous reforms at the school; 

• Built a successful learning community for adults and students whose significant 
accomplishments were obscured by the fact that it did not measure up according 
to NCLB proficiency requirements. If the U.S. Department of Education had 
permitted the state to use its valued-added growth model, the Pennsylvania Value- 
Added Assessment, as an alternative measure of accountability, however, it would 
have made AYP. 



Two Perspectives on Baker’s Academic Performance 

Initially, the only metric NCLB allowed to measure progress toward its goal that 100 
percent of students would achieve proficiency by 2014 was a “status achievement 
model.” 9 This model requires schools to increase the percentage of proficient students on 
a state test in a step-wise fashion. If schools do not meet the absolute proficiency targets, 
AYP can be met by demonstrating improvement. However, this improvement is 
determined by comparing student performance, both overall and by different subgroups, 
within the same grade and school from year to year. For instance, achievement of 



8 Describing myself as an "engaged researcher" fits within the methodology of engaged anthropology/ 
ethnography that guides activist scholars whose experiential, contextualized research contributes to social 
change. It is an approach espoused by many feminist scholars that draws upon female tendencies toward 
empathy and concern and seeks to establish reciprocal relationships with individuals whose stories they are 
telling. See Lather, P. (1991 ). Getting smart: Feminist research and pedagogy with / in the postmodern. London: 

Routledge, Chapman and Hall, Inc.; Stacey, J. (1998). Can there be a feminist ethnography? Amsterdam: Elsevier 
Science, Ltd. 

9 

Every state is allowed to determine its own proficiency standards as well as the tests it uses, which 
undermines comparability between states on AYP outcomes. See Jacobs, E. (January 13, 2009). NCLB: Recipe 
for success or failure? Washington, DC: D.C. Examiner, Lee, J. (2008). Two takes on the impact of NCLB on 
academic achievement. In G. Sunderman, (Ed.), Holding NCEB accountable: Achieving equity, accountability and school 
reform. Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press; Linn, R. (2003). Accountability, responsibility and reasonable 
expectations. Educational Researcher, 32(f), 3-13; Linn, R. (2008). Toward a more effective definition of AYP. In 
G. Sunderman, (Ed.), Holding NCEB accountable: Achieving equity, accountability and school reform. Thousand Oaks, 
CA: Corwin Press; Marion, S., White, C., Carlson, D., Erpenbach, W., Rabinowitz, A. & Sheinker, J. (2002). 
Making valid and reliable decisions in determining AYP. Implementing the state accountability requirements under the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001 . Washington, DC: Council of Chief State School Officers; Mintrop, H. (2008). 
Low-performing schools’ programs and state capacity requirements. In G. Sunderman, (Ed.), Holding NCLB 
Accountable: Achieving Equity, Accountability and School R efom. Thousand Oaks, CA: Corwin Press. 
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